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can be measured; and measurement in education is, in general, the same as measure-
ment in the physical sciences. Objective testing in the form of achievement tests in
most school subjects was perhaps the most widespread feature of scientific measure-
ment procedures in the 1920s and thereafter.
Much reliance was also put upon aptitude testing and the measurement of the
intelligence quotient (I.Q.)- Lewis Terman developed and refined the Binet tests,
making them suitable for American use in the Stanford Revision; Thorndike and others
helped to develop group tests of intelligence for the army in the First World War; and
vast use was made of group tests of all kinds in the Second World War. There was
much discussion concerning the permanence of the I.Q. and the extent to which it was
determined by heredity or molded by environment. It was assumed by many psycholo-
gists that intelligence tests measured inherited capacity and not achievement, but
others pointed out that most tests relied upon some kind of acquired knowledge as
evidence of original ability and that favored cultural groups (like the middle and
professional classes from which the testers themselves came) had a head start over
less-favored groups. The battles between the advocates of heredity and of environ-
ment, between nature and nurture, became still more severe when applied to the
question of comparative intelligence of the races, a subject that would not lie still.38
Whatever the technical merits of a particular controversy the general trend of
psychological, sociological, and anthropological scholarship of a hundred years was to
discount racial characteristics as determiners of intellect or educability and to empha-
size the formative influence of social, cultural, and educational environments upon
groups and upon individuals. Differences in ability ranged more widely within human
groups than between groups. Modernity lay with equalitarianism of inherited ability
among major racial and ethnic groups, with differences resulting from diversity of
cultural development. An integrative society is reckoned to be more modern than a
disjunctive society that seeks to perpetuate assumed innate inequalities and inferiori-
ties.
The long-term evidence of behavioral psychologists and empirical testers was on
the side of modernity rather than tradition. With one hand, they produced the
achievement tests that fortified with massive support achievement-oriented pedagogi-
cal practices in the schools. With the other hand, they produced aptitude tests,
intelligence tests, emotional adjustment tests, and clinical tests that enable educators
to identify particular learners who needed the special attention of teachers, guidance
counsellors, and clinicians. None but a modern system of education has adumbrated
such a corps of scientific diagnosticians and therapists as part of the basic educational
enterprise. Traditionalists often found these developments an unnecessary, if not an
appalling, invasion of intellectual and emotional privacy.
The aggressive drive to modernity in American education represented by the
progressives, the pragmatists, the experimentalists, and the behaviorists was met with
38 See, for example, Arthur R. Jensen, "How Much Can We Boost IQ and Scholastic Achieve-
ment?" Harvard Educational Review, vol. 39, no. 1, pp. 1-123; Winter 1969; seven psychologists
replied in the Harvard Educational Review, Spring 1969, and Jensen replied to them in the
Summer 1969 issue.